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Ath International Gerontological Congress 
Creates New Milestones 


Under the leadership of Prof. Enrico Greppi, 
the Societa Italiana de Gerontologia e Geriatria 
hosted a well-planned International Congress 
which attracted more than 700 researchers and 
practitioners from 30 countries. The Congress also 
provided a facility for creating significant new 
milestones by formalizing organization for inter- 
tational research and communication in aging. 
The scientific sessions were held in two phases. 
Inthe first, July 15-19, in the beautiful resort city 
if Merano, three sections met simultaneously: the 
Clinical with over 160 scheduled papers, the Bio- 
logical with about 60, and the Social Research with 
approximately 90. The subject matter of the 
papers showed clearly that there is widespread, 
iterhational research interest in many aspects 
ifthe aging process, in diseases associated with 
ging, and in economic, psychological, and socio- 
logical phenomena. There was, however, no sepa- 
rately scheduled section for presentation of re- 
arch in the applied social science fields. 

In the second phase, beginning July 19, the 
Congress adjourned to Venice where, on Saturday 
and Sunday mornings, nearly 40 papers on various 
aspects of senile nervous diseases were read. 





Throughout the sections, the papers were of a 
tigh order, presenting new conclusions and reflect- 
ig careful planning and advance screening. 

A principal feature of the Congress was the 
portunity to meet informally with colleagues 
tm other countries. Small groups of “‘shop- 
‘kers” could be observed and overheard strug- 
ging with one another’s languages on the Kursaal 
. 2a, at the sidewalk cafes, in hotel dining rooms 
nd lobbies, and on the: streets and canals. 


During the three years since the last Congress, 
retiring President Dr. J. H. Sheldon had traveled 
from Austria to Australia, stimulating interest 
in gerontology and strengthening the Association 
for more effective work. As a consequence, several 
new actions were ratified by the Governing Body. 
Two additional countries, Hungary and Roumania, 
were welcomed into membership. An international 
Clinical Committee was added to the existing 
Biological and Social Research Committees. Two 
Executive Committees, one for Europe and one for 
America, composed of the Chairmen and Secre- 
taries of the three standing committees, were 
created to assist the President. 

Provision was made for a permanent secre- 
tariat, with Dr. Sheldon accepting the position on 
a voluntary basis until funds and space can be 
made available, A start toward building a treasury 
was made by an agreement to assess each national 
member group 25 cents per member. 

For the five days prior to the Congress, the 
European and American branches of the Social Re- 
search Committee met in a joint Seminar in 
Merano. In eight sessions, with presentations of 
prepared papers followed by informal discussion, 
researchers from nine countries explored common 
problems of method and content in research on 
employment, housing, income security, family re- 
lationships, and physical and mental health. Small 
working groups met before and after the various 
sessions. As a result, international subcommittees 
were established to plan parallel national studies 
in budgeting and expenditures, work life expect- 
ancy, attitudes toward older people, family ar- 
rangements, and community health services. 





Massachusetts “Round-up” 


(Since the formation of the Massachusetts State 
Council for the Aging [see Aging 18, July 1955] 
events have been moving at a steady pace. George 
P. Davis, Chairman of the Council at State House 
in Boston, prepared this “round-up”, highlighting 
recent developments in the Bay State. Ed.) 


Geriatric Clinics. A ‘Well Oldsters Clinic” in 
Lancaster has now been in operation for a year 
under the direction of its founder, Dr. Eleanor 
Robbins. It has the endorsement of the Worcester 
Medical Society and the Nashoba Health Council, 
and the cooperation of the Ayer Hospital and 
Worcester Sanitarium. Members of the Lancaster 
Golden Age Club provide voluntary office services. 

This clinic is indicative of an increasing com- 
munity interest in the control of chronic disease. 
The State Department of Public Health, through 
its Commissioner, Dr. Samuel B. Kirkwood, has 
planned a geriatric program which includes: 
(1) Training physicians, nurses and ancillary 
personnel in conducting clinics for treatment of 
geriatric patients; (2) Servicing geriatric clinics; 
and (3) Conducting research. 

The clinic at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
under the leadership of Dr. Robert Monroe, has 
been endowed by the Pear] Foundation and its ac- 
tivities will be coordinated with the program of 
the State Department of Public Health. 

Social and Recreational Activities. A state-wide 
survey conducted by the State Council disclosed 
that there are at least 150 social and recreational 
groups. Golden Age Clubs number over 100. Per- 
haps the largest and most active is that at Holyoke, 
guided by Mrs. Mary Bannister. Last November, 
400 people attended the Club’s official opening of 
its new lounge in the War Memorial Building. 
Membership exceeds 800 and attendance at meet- 
ings averages 200. Members have obtained special 
rates for trips to New York, Washington, and 
Florida. 

Typical clubs are: Brookline, which meets 
weekly at the Recreation Center and has a special 
area at a city playground; Leominster, which held 
a Golden Age Field Day last summer; and Chico- 
pee, which conducts “The Budget Box” at the 
Community Center, selling donated clothing at 
nominal prices. 

Hobby shows have become a popular diversion 
in many communities. Day centers for the elderly 
exist in Boston, Cambridge, Newton and many 
other places. The Boston Golden Age Club has 
special shelves of books of particular interest to 
the elderly in the Public Library. 

The State Council coordinates the work of the 
various Golden Age Clubs and other agencies by 


supplying speakers, loaning films, and publishing 
the monthly State Bulletin (see below) and a 
pamphlet on how to form and run such a club. 

Educational Classes. Local groups of the elderly 
have gone back to school through the University 
Extension programs conducted by the State De. 
partment of Education. Last year, the legislature 
passed a bill, filed by Education Commissioner 
John J. Desmond and endorsed by the State Coun. 
cil for the Aging, under which all persons 65 or 
over are entitled to free tuition at any of the 400 
courses provided. The response to the program 
is shown by the enrolment of several hundred, 
many favoring courses in real estate and lan. 
guages. Class are usually held in the local high 
schools. 

Local Councils. Massachusetts takes pride in 
its system of more than 100 local councils for the 
aging which now exist in most of the cities and 
larger towns. Their formation has been aided by 
the 1956 State statute which authorizes cities and 
towns to adopt ordinances and by-laws for the 
appointment of such councils by the Mayor, the 
Selectmen, or the town or city manager, and per- 
mits cities and towns to appropriate funds for 
their support. In this way, local councils have 
an official status and are better able to utilize 
municipal facilities. Semi-official councils, ap- 
pointed in the same way, are accorded similar 
treatment by the State Council. Together, all of 
the councils are acquiring a sense of solidarity 
and feeling of common purpose which has gone 
far toward supplying the inspiration for those 
services our older citizens need. 

The composition of local councils resembles 
that of the State Council, embracing in one body 
representatives of the chief executive and of the 
municipal departments such as health, education, 

(Continued on page 8) 


Albany Demonstration Project 


Agencies providing economic assistance to the 
aged are always faced with the problem of how 
to supply the best medical care. Faced with 
limited funds, the usual solution is to treat definite 
symptoms of disease or abnormal conditions which 
have become obvious or about which the recipient 
complains. Thus, with little practice of preventive 
medicine, such conditions may come to medical 
attention too late for effective treatment or pre 
vention of disAbility. 

The New York State Department of Health, the 
Albany County Welfare Department, and the U.S. 
Public Health Service have launched a 3-year 
demonstration project to study the problem. New 
Old-Age Assistance recipients will receive com- 
plete health examinations annually. ‘Those with 
abnormal findings will be referred for immediate 
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treatment in addition to the routine medical care 
provided all recipients. A control group receiving 
routine medical care, but no annual examinations, 
will be observed. 

At the end of the study period, the two groups 
will be evaluated to determine relative costs, 
incidence of diseases and abnormalities, results 
of health examinations, etc. For further informa- 
tion On procedures, techniques, etc., write to 
Chronic Disease Program, U.S. Public Health 
Service, D/HEW, Washington 25. 


Pilot Project in Rhode Island 


Governor Dennis J. Roberts of Rhode Island has 
invited the Special Staff on Aging of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to visit 
the State “to make an appraisal of the established 
programs and services in the area of the aging.” 
This will be the first statewide evaluation con- 
ducted on a joint Federal-State basis in this field 
and may serve as a pilot project for future studies. 
The Rhode Island Committee on Aging is mak- 
ing local arrangements and working closely with 
the team of central, regional, state, and local 
ificials. Hearings, interviews, and meetings will 
te held with interested individuals and organiza- 
tions. 

In addition to the constituent agencies within 
)/HEW, other departments and agencies repre- 
ented on the Federal Council on Aging will also 
warticipate in the review. 


Adult Education Comes of Age 


Slowly, but unmistakably, education is receiving 
luller recognition as a lifelong process. Educa- 
ion for adults annually attracts 30 to 35 million 
kople who wish to improve their vocational, 
jarental, and homemaking skills, become better 
formed citizens, satisfy their curiosity for 
nowledge, or prepare for the growing opportuni- 
‘ies in the middle and later years arising from 
oger life and increasing leisure time. 

American Education Week, observed annually 
for more than a quarter century, previously has 
en focused on children and youth. This year, for 
the first time, adult education will receive major 
attention. 

The 1957 American Education Week, Nov. 10-16, 
S sponsored jointly by the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, the U.S. Office 
if Education, and the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The Adult Education Section of the 
ifice of Education, D/HEW, Washington 25, has 
‘Sued the following three pamphlets which are 
‘allable free on request: Fact Book on Adult 
“uation, The National Concern for Adult Edu- 
‘ton, and Let’s Recognize Adult Education Dur- 
'"™ American Education Week. 





Inclusion of adult education in this observence 
week offers opportunity for State and local groups 
in aging to work with educators, clergymen, broad- 
casters, editorial writers, and others, in calling 
attention to the need of middle-aged and older 
people for educational programs and facilities 
designed to meet their special requirements. 


Geriatric Training for Nurses 


In January, 1957, 18 senior students, accom- 
panied by their instructresses, from Seton Hall 
University College School of Nursing, Newark, 
N. J., and St. Anselm’s College School of Nursing, 
Manchester, N. H., observed the specialized care 
given the geriatric patient by the Carmelite Sis- 
ters for the Aged and Infirm at the Mary Manning 
Walsh Home, 420 E. 59th Street, N. Y. C. 

The first objective of the course is to provide 
an understanding of the basic philosophy under- 
lying the care of the elderly individual, of the role 
of the older individual in society, of the part 
chemotherapeutics, physical medicine, and psycho- 
therapeutics play in the rehabilitation of the el- 
derly, and of the importance of the application 
of the philosophy of care and rehabilitation of 
the aged in the general hospital. 

The second objective is to provide an apprecia- 
tion of the changes brought about in the attitudes 
of the community agencies by the increasing aged 
population, of the work being done by agencies on 
the international, national, and local levels to 
raise the standards of care, of the potential of 
wisdom and knowledge of the elderly of use to 
society, and of the advantages and disadvantages 
of institutional care as related to the needs of 
individual elderly persons. 

Finally, the course attempts to develop skill in 
evaluating the needs of the aged, particularly as 
related to the nursing care of the aged in all types 
of institutions, and in utilizing available facilities 
to meet these needs. 

In the program arranged by Mother M. Berna- 
dette, lectures were given by outstanding physi- 
cians and other professional workers in this field 
and by a number of the Sister Department Ad- 
ministrators. Among the lecturers were members 
of the Board of Medical Consultants at the Home, 
headed by Dr. Howard A. Rusk. Reading material 
and bibliographies were made available and field 
trips and audio-visual demonstrations were uti- 
lized to broaden the experience. 

The residents of the Home accepted the students 
warmly. The young nurses, too, enjoyed their 
personal contacts with the aged. The students 
felt that they had gained a clearer insight and 
understanding and were more competent to meet 
the needs of the elderly in their future work. 

A second course is under way. 
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Life Expectancy, 1900-1955 

The estimated average length of life in the 
United States has increased dramatically during 
the first half of the 20th century. As can be seen 
from Table 1, life expectancy at bi. th has increased 
more than 22 years, a true gift of life, for the 
population as a whole, a rise of almost 47%. For 
women, who, on the average, outlived men by two 
years at the turn of the century, life expectancy 
increased more than 50% to make the current 
difference more than six years. 


1. Estimated Average Length of Life 


1900 1955 Increase 
in yrs. in yrs. in yrs. in % 
Total 47.3 69.5 22:2 46.9 
Male 46.3 66.7 20.4 44.1 
Female 48.3 712.9 24.6 50.9 
White 47.6 70.2 22.6 47.5 
Male 46.6 67.3 20.7 4h.d 
Female 48.7 73.6 24.9 §1.1 
Nonwhite 33.0 63.2 30.2 91.5 
Male 32.5 61.2 28.7 88.3 
Female 33.5 65.9 32.4 96.7 


These figures are, of course, heavily weighted 
by the experience of the white population, which 


accounts for 89% of the total and tends to hide 
the even greater improvement among the non. 
whites. This 11% of our people showed almost a 
doubling of life expectancy, a remarkable closing 
up of the gap evident in 1900. 

Table 2 shows, however, that this increase in 
life expectancy has been far from uniform among 
the various age groups. While life expectancy for 
the people already in the higher age groups has 
also increased, the most significant changes, due 
primarily to medical progress, have occurred in 
infancy, childhood, and the early “teens”. 


2. Average Remaining Lifetime 


1900 1955 Sy Increase _ 
Age in yrs. in yrs. in yrs. in % 
White Males 
0 48.2 67.3 19.1 39.6 
1 54.6 68.2 13.6 24.9 
15 46.2 54.8 8.6 18.6 
25 38.5 45.6 Tok 184 
45 24.2 27.3 8.1 12.8 
65 } ae 12.9 1.4 12.2 
75 6.8 8.0 Be 17.6 
White Females 

0 51.1 73.6 22.5 44.0 
1 56.4 74.2 17.8 31.6 
15 47.8 60.7 12.9 27.0 
25 40.1 51.0 10.9 27.2 
45 25.5 32.1 6.6 25.9 
65 12.2 15.5 3.3 27.0 
75 7.3 9.2 1.9 26.0 


Most people are aware of the increasing number 
and proportion of older persons in our present 
population. When medical and related research 
begin to bring further increases in the life ex- 
pectancy of our older age groups, the upward 
trend will be accelerated. The implications for 
persons interested in programs in the field of aging 
are enormous. 


(Ed. Note: Data for 1900 in Table 2 differs from those 
in Table 1 because the former is based on only those States 
that reported details. Source: Abridged Life Tables: 
United States, 1955, National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Public Health Service, D/HEW, Washington 25. See also 
the July 1957 Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, and the 
June 1957 Newsletter of the Gerontological Society, 660 
South Kingshighway Boulevard, St. Louis 10.) 


——— 


Correction and Apology 

Aging No. 34 carried a “Progress Report” 
on California’s famed Little House, report- 
edly written by Mrs. Russell and Mr. Rosener. 
The co-author was Mrs. Rosener. The apolo- 
getic editor is embarrassed for he knows 
that the Peninsula Volunteers is an organiza- 
tion of women only and that Little House 
and all its works are products of their own 
talents. 
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Conferences 


A comprehensive Conference on Nursing Home 
Administration will be held December 9-13 in 
Philadelphia, sponsored by the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Nursing, the Chronic Dis- 
ease Program of the Public Health Service, 
D/HEW, the Pennsylvania Association of Nursing 
and Convalescent Homes, and the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Welfare. 

Information and applications, which must be 
submitted by November 15, are available from 
Dean Theresa I. Lynch, U. of Pennsylvania School 
of Nursing, 205 S. 34th Street, Philadelphia 4. 





Purdue University will hold its annual but new 
and extended Institute on Preparation for Retire- 
ment the week of October 21-25. Designed for 
program administrators, tne institute will cover 
age changes in the individual, status of the older 
person, adjustment and health maintenance, com- 
munity and government programs, and industry 
programs to prolong the economic usefulness of 
workers and to help them prepare for retirement. 
Enrollment is limited to 30. Further information: 
Herbert Hunsaker, Division of Adult Education, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 





Forums on Gerontology is the title of the Octo- 
ber 27-29 conference on aging to be held at the 
University of Georgia, Athens. Conducted by the 
Georgia Gerontological Society and the Center for 
Continuing Education, the forums will feature 
group discussion and clinical studies on varied 
aspects of the field, with participation by older 
people themselves. For an announcement, write 
to the Center at the University. 





The 1957 Cornell Institute for Nursing Home 
Proprietors will take place October 21-22 at the 
University in Ithaca, N. Y. For further infor- 
mation write Bert Ellenbogen, Room 332, Warren 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca. 





The Lankenau Hospital in Philadelphia, as part 
of its expanded program of clinical research, is 
holding a full-day Research Conference on Ma- 
luring Man on October 24th at the Hospital 
Auditorium. Address inquiries to: Dr. Kaare 
Rodahl, Director of Clinical Research, The Lan- 
kenau Hospital, Lancaster and City Line Avenues, 
Philadelphia 31. 





The Adult Education Association’s Annual 
eeting will take place in San Diego, California, 
ovember 13-15. Of special interest will be a 
panel discussion on the changing dimensions of 
merican society, sessions of the Committee on 


Education for Aging, and a Training Institute on 
the Aging in the Modern World program (see 
Aging No, 32). For information about the sessions 
on aging, write to Committee Chairman Herbert 
Hunsaker, Purdue U., Lafayette, Indiana. 


News of State Commissions 


The Indiana State Commission on the Aging and 
Aged has issued 3 pamphlets. How to Organize 
the Community to Meet the Needs of Older People 
is a report of a public hearing conducted by the 
Commission to ascertain needs of older people in 
urban and rural areas and to record how some 
communities are organizing to meet them. Editor 
is Mr. Morton Leeds, Secretary of the Commission. 
Leisure Time Activities and Recreation for Senior 
Citizens in Indiana is a guide for setting up com- 
munity programs. It was compiled by Mr. Herschel 
Griffiths, Commission Chairman, with the aid of 
the Department of Recreation, Indiana Univer- 
sity. Grandpa Is More Forgetful is a 6-page guide 
to families, designed to explain some of the events 
that befall older people and to suggest how they 
should be met. The pamphlets may be obtained 
from the Commission, 319 Union Bldg., Purdue 
University, West Lafayette. 

— 

Connecticut has just organized its new Commis- 
sion on Services for Elderly Persons, authorized 
by the Legislature in June (Public Act 634). It 
is composed of five public members appointed by 
the Governor, three Assemblymen, two Senators, 
and the Commissioners of Public Works, Welfare, 
Health, Mental Health, and Taxes. 

First Chairman is Joseph C. Buckley, 721 Strat- 
ford Road, Bridgeport 4, advertising executive, 
author of The Retirement Handbook, and long 
advocate of the need for State action. Vice-Chair- 
man of the Commission is Represer.tative George 
Schwolsky of West Hartford. 

The Commission is charged with studying the 
needs of elderly persons, analyzing services per- 
formed by State agencies, recommending new 
services, and assisting local public and private 
agencies. According to a newspaper account, 
Governor Ribicoff has promised to sponsor any 
program the Commission may recommend. Twenty 
thousand dollars was appropriated for 2 years. 

One of the Commission’s first acts was to name 
as Executive Secretary, Professor Donald P. Kent, 
Director of the Institute of Gerontology at the 
University of Connecticut. 

~_ 

New commissions are being organized in Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, Oregon, and West Virginia. 
Information as to organization and purposes will 
be reported as it becomes available. 








The Way the Wind Blows 


Reassurance Service is the name given to an 
entirely new feature of a Saginaw, Michigan, pro- 
gram for persons, particularly older ones, living 
alone. To guard against sudden illness or accident 
going unnoticed, the Saginaw Telephone Answer- 
ing Service calls older people twice a day at stipu- 
lated hours. If there is no answer, the Service calls 
a relative or a friend, and a physician. If the 
subscriber wishes, he may leave a key for the 
Service to turn over, in an emergency, to a police 
officer trained in first aid. Subscribers will pay 
from $6 to $7.50 a quarter depending upon costs 
as determined during the experimental period. 

The idea was developed by Mrs. C. W. McClure, 
1257 S. Jefferson Street, Saginaw, after a friend 
had been discovered only after several days of 
helplessness. 

x * 

Kiwanis International has decided to make one 
of its objectives the “support (of) recreational 
and cultural programs for the ever-increasing 
number of senior citizens and the use of their 
talents and abilities”. Coupled with the announce- 
ment is a 3-part series of articles on the senior 
citizen problem beginning in the June issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine, published at 520 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11. The same issue has an 
editorial by Clarence B, Randall, urging people 
approaching retirement to plan to break sharply 
from their jobs and “develop exciting new goals’’. 


xk * 

The Health and Welfare Federation and The 
Pittsburgh Press were joint sponsors of the Fifth 
Aunual Golden Age Hobby Show, held September 
26-29 at the Arts and Crafts Center. Cooperating 
agencies were: Junior League, College Club, and 
Mt. Lebanon Women’s Club. The address of the 
Allegheny County Health and Welfare Federation 
is 200 Ross Street, Pittsburgh. 

xk * 

The University of Florida, Gainesville, has been 
granted $24,000 by the Ford Foundation for re- 
search in gerontology. An economist, Dr. Carter 
Osterbind, and a sociologist, Dr. Irving L. Web- 
ber, will jointly study retirement problems en- 
countered by those who migrate compared with 
those who remain in their own communities. The 
investigation will be undertaken during the 1957- 
58 academic year. 

x * 

Cincinnati’s Good Times Club rated three pages 
of pictures of its sixth annual camping expedition 
in The Cincinnati Pictorial Enquirer. The Club, 
according to E. A. Kraus, Director, Older Educa- 
tion Department, Jewish Community Center (1586 


Summit Rd., Cincinnati 37), is in its 17th year, 
has 130 members, and does a good deal of com. 
munity entertaining (in homes for the aged, hos. 
pitals, etc.) in addition to providing recreation 
for its own members. 

x * 

In Vermont, the State Board of Recreation 
conducted a 3-day camping program of crafts 
singing, games, health and education, for senior 
citizens and Golden Agers this summer at Fairlee, 


Books, Pamphlets and Reports 


A Look at Thurston County’s Older People, Bul. 
letin 573, 1957. State College of Washington, 
Pullman. Pp, 54. Report of a 1956 study of 549 
persons 65 and older living in the county, which 
includes the city of Olympia. Presents and ana. 
lyzes information, obtained through interviews, 
on personal characteristics, health, economic cir. 
cumstances, housing, means of transportation, and 
the felt needs of the older persons themselves. 
Implications for action to improve conditions are 
spelled out and an explanation of the methodology 
is given in the appendix. Copies of the report are 
available from Bulletin Clerk, Agricultural Serv- 
ice, State College of Washington, Pullman. 

* 


Sheltered Care for Senior Citizens, prepared 
by the Los Angeles County Committee on Aging, 
describes the types of homes and services available 
and enumerates points to be considered in making 
a choice. It offers suggestions to the family for 
discussing with the older person the question of 
moving to a home and what to do and say on visits 
to him in the home. The booklet was printed with 
the aid of the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. Avail- 
able from Senior Citizens Service Center, 306 W. 
3rd Street, Los Angeles 13. 


* 

A Positive Policy Toward Aging, Report of New 
Jersey Old Age Study Commission to The Gov- 
ernor, The State Legislature, and to The Citizens 
of New Jersey. New Jersey Senate, 1957. Pp. x + 
217. This unique document is a report of hearings, 
conclusions, and recommendations developed by 
the Commission during its period of existence 
from 1955 to 1957. The three types of material 
are integrated within a series of highly readable 
chapters on economics, health, education, recré 
ation, religion, and housing. 

The final chapter brings together conclusions 
and recommendations and advocates creation of 
permanent commission on aging within the gov 
ernment structure, a citizens council on aging, a! 
a pattern for community councils on aging. he 
State Commission’s work would be implemented 
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ar | through a staff of specialists. As noted elsewhere 

-. in this issue, the first recommendation has been 

os-| adopted and the Governor is in the process of 

ion organizing the Commission and staff. A report 
will appear in an early issue of Aging. 

Chairman of the Study Commission was Senator 
™ Walter H. Jones of Hackensack. Copies of the 
ts report and of a 16-page abstract are available 
es from the New Jersey Old Age Study Commission, 
™ State Library, State House Annex, Trenton. 

* 

Trends in Care of the Aged is a round-up of 
7" current thinking about, and existing programs for, 
Us| are of older people. The report was prepared by 
On, | Morris Zelditch, Director of Social Planning of 
Bd the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
ich | funds, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19. While 
Na: | major emphasis is placed on changes in homes for 
WS, | the aged, emerging programs of public and private 
ma ervice agencies are also discussed. 
ves, * 
are} “Characteristics of Large Medical Expenses,” 
ogy | by Selma Mushkin, in Public Health Reports, Au- 
are | gust 1957, is a special analysis of the medical 
ary. Jexpenses of urban families who spent $1,000 or 

more for medical care in 1950, based on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics consumer survey. It 
shows that families with large medical care bills 
red tad a lower proportion of children and a higher 
Nf; | proportion of older people than the average urban 
able family. Only about 2 out of 5 in the 65-plus group 
Ung | had some health insurance coverage. The August 
for } issue is for sale by the Government Printing Office, 
os Washington 25, for 55 cents. 
sits 
vith * 
gil | The Community and Institutions for Aged, by 
Ww. | Mrs. Loudell Frazier and Dorothy L. Gebhart, is 
the 15th in the American Public Welfare Asso- 
tation’s special series of booklets on aging. It 
describes the program, developed by the Kansas 
New State Department of Social Welfare, in which the 
10V-} State and County Staffs, administrators of nurs- 
ze } ing homes and homes for the aged, and interested 
X+ ‘mmunity groups acted together to stimulate 
ng, | activity programs in institutions for older people. 
| by} Single copies—50 cents, special quantity discounts, 
er APWA, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 
ori 
able * 
ere |. Resources and Opportunities for Older People 

n Allegheny County, issued by the Bureau on 
jons Aging, Health and Welfare Federation of Alle- 
of 8 sheny County, 200 Ross Street, Pittsburgh 19, is 
gov-| *°OMprehensive directory of the various agencies 
and “tving older people, including a description of 
The| “¢ Services available, and listing of old age and 
nted} “U*Sing homes. 





A study summarizing public and private old-age 
pension programs in 63 foreign countries, World 
Survey of Private Pension Plans and Old Age 
Social Insurance, has been issued by the Pension 
Planning Company, 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. It should be useful to persons interested 
in the whole field of economic security for older 
persons and especially in those experiments, as in 
Germany, in relating benefits to cost of living. 


* 

How to be a Nursing Aide in a Nursing Home 
is a new, illustrated manual on how to perform 
simple nursing procedures with emphasis on help- 
ing patients achieve self-care. The book was de- 
veloped by the Division of Nursing Resources of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, D/HEW, in coop- 
eration with the American Nursing Home Associa- 
tion. For sale by the Association, Hotel Bancroft, 
Springfield, Ohio for $2.50. 


* 


The theme of the Pennsylvania Welfare Forum’s 
47th annual meeting in March 1957 was “Our 
Maturing Population — Everybody’s Business.” 
The highlights are presented in Welfare, June 
1957, with excellent summaries of the papers pre- 
sented and the panel discussion, and synopses of 
the principal speeches. The Forum’s publication 
office is at 815 N. 2nd Street, Harrisburg. 


* 


Increasing interest in retirement preparation 
programs is reported in Trends in Retirement 
Planning Programs in Cleveland Industry, issued 
by the Occupational Planning Committee of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation, 1001 Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15. Comparison of 1957 and 1954 re- 
sponses shows growth in variety, indicating that 
different organizations felt different needs and 
designed programs accordingly. 


* 

A report, entitled The Jewish Aged and Chroni- 
cally Sick Aged in St. Louis, has been prepared 
by the Jewish Federation of St. Louis (1007 
Washington Avenue). It presents the results of 
a study of the adequacy and most effective use of 
the existing facilities and services of five member 
agencies to meet the present and future needs of 
the aged in the St. Louis Jewish community. The 
five agencies are: the Jewish Community Centers 
Association, the Jewish Employment and Voca- 
tional Service, the Jewish Family Service Agency, 
the Jewish Hospital, and the Jewish Orthodox Old 
Folk’s Home. 

Recommendations stress the urgent need for in- 
tegrated planning and cooperative operation by 
all agencies to avoid gaps in service in some areas 
and overlapping in others. The findings point up 
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the interdependence of agency services both in 
terms of concurrent services in some cases and a 
progression of services in others. The provision 
of adequate, efficient and economical health serv- 
ices requires a variety of services and facilities, 
ranging from care in the older person’s own home, 
care in intermediate institutions such as homes for 
the aged and nursing homes, through complete 
care in hospitals. 


Social Security Studies 


Recent studies related to aging, published by 
the Social Security Administration include: 

R & S Note No. 24, Impact of Changes in Con- 
sumer Prices on Social Security Benefits and 
Payments, compares the changes in average Old- 
Age and Survivor Insurance and Old-Age Assist- 
ance payments with the movement of the con- 
sumer price index. It show that Assistance pay- 
ments, in general, have increased steadily since 
1940 in both nominal amount and in purchasing 
power. OASI benefits, on the other hand, decreased 
in purchasing power during the 1940’s but started 
to increase in 1950 and currently represent an im- 
provement over 1940. Processed. Pp. 4. 

R&S Note No. 25, Blue Shield Provisions for 
Retired Persons, analyzes the provisons of 66 Blue 
Shield plans (primarily surgical care coverage) 
in 43 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and D. C., for 
older persons. In general, while continuation of 
membership is provided, premiums are higher, 
some plans have additional restrictions, and some 
plans have age restrictions on new enrollments. 
Processed. Pp. 8. 

R & S Note No. 27, The Older Railroad Labor 
Force in 1955, summarizes a Railroad Retirement 
Board report on railroad employees 65 and over 
from 1937 through 1955. For the first time since 
1940, employment of older workers in the rail- 
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roads decreased in 1955. Processed. Pp. 4. 

R & S Notes are available free from the Di. 
vision of Program Research, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, D/HEW, Washington 25. 

Actuarial Study No. 45, Present Value of OASI 
Benefits in Current Payment Status, 1940-1956, 
applies an actuarial evaluation technique usually 
used in private pension plans, which should be of 
special interest to students of social insurance 
financing. At the end of 1956, for instance, the 
present value of benefits in current payment status 
was about $48.6 billion on a 214% interest basis. 
Copies available from the Division of the Actuary, 
Social Security Administration, D/HEW, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Two articles, “Old-Age Assistance: Children’s 
Contributions to Aged Parents” and “Money In- 
come Sources of the Aged, December 1956” in the 
June Social Security Bulletin, and one, “‘Old-Age, 
Survivors, and Disability Insurance Provisions: 
Summary of Legislation, 1935-56” in the July 
issue, are of special interest. The Social Security 
Bulletin is available from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25; annual subscriptions 
are $2.75, single copies, 25 cents. 








(Massachusetts—continued from page 2) 


and welfare, and members of the public. The 
councils coordinate the work of the municipal de- 
partments and promote programs and facilities 
for the aging. Their work is advisory and pre 
motional rather than operative. Thus, they supple. 
ment but do not displace local social agencies. 
Monthly Bulletin. The State Council issues 


monthly bulletin with a circulation of about 2,00! 
which is sent without charge to members of tht 
legislature, newspapers, local chairmen, socia 
agencies, Golden Age Clubs, and many others 
both within and outside the State. 
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